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truth proved of infinite value; one's position was
unassailable when one could quote from the india
Office's own publications and from pamphlets given
to one in Government House., Bombay.
Eventually I was invited to speak at tte annual
national conference of the Methodist Church3 and
there the whole body pledged itself to the suppop^
of my campaign.
The most awe-inspiring occasion, however, was
the night in Edinburgh when I, as an outsider,
without a drop of Scottish or even Presbyterian
blood in my veins, a mere woman withal, had to
stand up at the General Assembly of the Church
of Scotland and orate to the orderly ranks of rever-
end gentlemen seated in tiers reaching from the
floor almost to the ceiling. I was coached as to
the correct way to address this august body and I
thoroughly revelled in pronouncing the resounding
words of introduction. I felt like St. Paul before
the crowd in Philippi as I stood up and began;
" Mr. Moderator, fathers and brethren."
Meanwhile, the Simon Committee was appointed
and I felt tremendously anxious that its chairman
should be acquainted with what I had discovered
concerning the inner workings of the Indian mind,
before he set foot on Indian soil. I knew from
what Lord Lytton had told me how difficult it was
to get frank interchange of \iews and opinions
between British officials and nationalist Indians. , I
wanted Sir John to know about the Indian convic-
tion that Christians cannot exist without beef and
beer, and what a barrier this false notion had